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Memorabilia. 





N Dialect Notes, Vol. vi., Parts xii. and 
xiii., which we have recently received, Mr. 
Hans Kurath is able to report well of the pro- 
ss of the Linguistic Atlas. That for New 
mgland consists of 730 maps, of which 440 
have been completed, while 175 are in first 
draft, and only 115 are still unworked. The 
first volume, containing 238 maps, has been 
completely edited and consists of the follow- 
ing: Introductory maps (3); geographical 
terms (24); topographical terms (25); num- 
erals (12); expressions of time (23); words 
referring to the weather (14) ; names for farm 
buildings (19) ; agricultural terms (9) ; names 
of implements, tools and containers (33) ; 
names of vehicles and parts of vehicles 
(26); names of domestic animals (29); calls 
to animals (9); names of wild animals (14). 
Since last spring four draughtsmen have been 
devoting their spare time to the lettering of 
the atlas, and have now finished seventy 
maps. This first volume should be ready 
for the lithoprinter by October of this year. 
The work done on the New England atlas, by 
providing the satisfactory method, has much 
simplified the preparation of the atlas for 
the South Atlantic States, which is expected 
not to take much more than half the time 
required for its predecessor. 

Mr. Claude M. Simpson, Jr., has collected 
from Rhode Island Town Records a number 
of seventeenth-century words and _ phrases 
which either are not recorded in the ‘ N.E.D..,’ 
or occur at an earlier date than the earliest 
there given, or, again, have been in more 
recent use than is recorded there. ‘‘ Progress 
in law ”’ may be cited as instance of the first : 
the words‘serve as title to a series of regula- 
tions governing procedure at trials and “ to 





take a progress in law’’ means to institute 
proceedings. Others are ‘‘ housage,’’ 


mean- 











ing simply ‘ housing’’; “‘ offend ’’ meaning 
‘“‘obstruct ”’; and “the faultive’’ in the 
sense of the person found in fault (‘‘ The 
faultive to pay the Arbetrators’’). For the 
second we may take “‘ tussock,’’ occurring 
nearly 150 years before the earliest quotation 
of it in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ and ‘“‘ rate,’’ assess- 
ment on property for local purposes, which is 
common in these records at least half-a- 
century earlier than the first ‘ N.E.D.’ quo- 
tation for it. Words in senses deemed obso- 
lete occurring here later than the latest quo- 
tation for them in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ are “‘ sch- 
dule,”’ codicil to a will; and ‘‘ by turf and 
twig,’’ a formula for taking possession which, 
last heard of through the ED in 1643, 
was a term familiar to lawyers in South- 
Western America as late as fifty years ago. 


EADERS who are interested in the persist- 
ence among us of the old masculine love 
of the classics may like to know that they can 
get in brochure form, entitled ‘ Horace—our 
Contemporary,’ the lively address which Lord 
Hewart delivered before the Horatian Society 
at the Savoy Hotel last October. Here is 
Horace sketched and estimated as one of our- 
selves, the conclusion of all which is that he 
‘“‘remains the palmary example of consum- 
mate per Tasch in that middle range of 
sentiments in which 1s wisdom, though not 
inspiration nor the force of creation and 
growth. Perhaps it may be said that he is 
to poetry what a vintage port is to a 
dinner.’”” Here might be matter for some 
pleasant discussion. 


THE gradual disappearance of old handi- 

crafts from our villages being with so 
many lovers of country life a matter of sorrow- 
ful regret, any descriptions of them at first- 
hand is certain to find a welcome. We should 
put the late George Sturt’s ‘The Wheel- 
wright’s Shop’ among the books for which 
some special gratitude is due to the Cam- 
bridge University Press; and we were there- 
fore rejoiced to see that they are bringing out 
this summer ‘ The Carpenter’s Shop,’ by Mr. 
Walter Rose. The author is a master car- 
penter, son and grandson of master car- 
penters, and he describes village carpentry as 
it was carried on in Buckinghamshire by his 
family and the men they employed in Vic- 
toria’s day. 

Professor A. E. Housman’s ‘ Manilius’ has 
been taken over by the Cambridge Press and 
is to be re-issued shortly. They are also pub- 
lishing a long elegiac poem entitled ‘ Orna- 
ment of Honour ’ addressed to T. BE. Lawrence 
by Mr. E. R. H. Altounyan. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


VIII. Tue Rev. THomas Epwarps. 
Thomas Edwards— 


Editor of the English and Welsh 
Dictionary Ltd. 





New Court 
28 Oct. 1833. 
My Dear Sir 

I intended answering your Note verbally, 
but really, since my return from Gwlad yr 
Awen, my time has been so occupied with one 
thing and another that I scarcely have had 
an opportunity to breath. 

The usual custom of our House upon the 
receipt of Money to be paid abroad, is to order 
the same to be paid to the parties on applica- 
tion. We consider that the safest way of 
communication, and double postage is thus 
obviated. We make no charge here. If you 
have any particular object in having the order 
on a letter as stated in your Note I will 
endeavour to procure it for you. Perhaps the 
letter | forwarded to your Son was detained 
a short time at Paris there being now no con- 
stant Courier communication as heretofore 
between our Paris and our Naples House. 
You may rest perfectly easy as to its reach- 
se mab y Bard Alaw. 

was pleased to see your letter in the Times 
Paper as it conveys to the Saxon the nature 
of an Histedvod & who knows but it will 
codi blys on them to imitate us. 
I remain 
My Dear Sir 
Yours always 
CaERVALLWZ. 
John Parry Esq 
17 Tavistock Street 
Bedford Square 


Caervallwz 


The writer of this letter was the Rev. | 


Thomas Edwards, of whom a Life by the Rev. 
R. Jenkin Evans is to be found in the 
‘“D.N.B.’ In that account his bardic name 
is given as “‘ Caerfullwch ”’ (slightly different 
to his signature here). He was born at 
Northop, Flintshire, in 1779, and appren- 
ticed to a man called Birch, a saddler. He 
later became secretary to Nathaniel Roths- 
ehild. In 1838 he was selected with five 


a 


others to improve Welsh orthography, and 
in 1843 published an ‘ Analysis of Welsh 


Orthography.’ His magnum opus, ‘ Th 
English and Welsh Dictionary,’ was pub 
lished by Evans of Holywell in 1850. Fe 


was married three times. He died a 
10, Cloudesley Square, London, on 4 June, 
1858, and was buried in Highgate Cemetery, 
Is any portrait of him known? I beliey 
the ‘‘ John Parry ” to whom the above letter 
is addressed was a relative of Edward Parry, 
the printer and stationer of Chester, 7a 
lisher of the ‘ Royal Visits to Wales.’ 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE 


COUVADE. 


*“(YOUVADE ”’ is the name given to certain 

lying-in practices through which at 
childbirth the father imitates or substitutes 
himself for the mother, and is of very great 
| ethnological importance, 


By virtue of it the father may refrain from 
all exercise, from certain kinds of food, from 
exposure, etc., or he may actually take to his 
hammock, mat, or bed. Special taboos may 
also affect the father during the whole period 
of the mother’s pecqueney or lactation. He 
may have to avoid dangerous forms of hunt 
ing or fighting, or he may not venture far on 
the water. One or both parents may have to 
avoid eating either during the mother’s 
pregnancy or during the lactation period, the 
flesh or porte of the flesh of certain animals, 
of animals killed in special ways, or by special 
persons, or of pregnant animals. Parental 
conduct during pregnancy and childbirth is 
not only thought to affect the child’s health 
or physical development; it is also thought to 
influence his mind or character. For this rea- 
son certain animals, for example, are not eaten, 
otherwise the child would come by their u- 
| desirable traits, by cowardice, stupidity, ete. 
| Again should the mother cry out in childbirth, 
| the child would be lacking in endurance. 
| Couvade or sympathetic practices are sometimes 
| confined to the birth of the first child (E. C. 
| Parsons, ‘ The Family,’ 95 sq.; cf. L. BHichler, 
. of Mank,’ 614 sq. Lévy-Bruhl, ‘ How 
| Natives think,’ 256 sqq).1 f 

The custom of couvade has especially and 
widely prevailed in South America not 0 
among the Carib races of Guiana, of the 
Spanish Main, and (where still surviving) of 











1 In order to save space titles of papers are 
not given here, but only the name of the 
journal where the paper appears. Journals 
are cited by abbreviated titles as is commo 
done in anthropological articles. A list of suc 
abbreviations is to be found on the back cover 
of the American Anthropologist. 
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the West Indies, but among many tribes of 
Brazil and its borders from the Amazon to the 
Plate, and among the Abipones of Paraguay; 
it also exists or has existed among the abori- 
gines of California, in West Africa, in Bouro, 
one of the Moluccas, and among a wandering 
tribe of the Telegu-speaking districts of 
Southern India. According to Diodorus it pre- 
yailed in ancient Corsica, according to Strabo 
among the Iberians of Northern Spain (where 
we have seen it has lingered to recent times), 
according to Apollonius Rhodius among the 
Tibareni of Pontus. Modified traces of a like 
practice, not carried to the same extent of 
oddity, are also found in a variety of countries 
besides those that have been named, as in 
Borneo, in Kamtchatka, and in Greenland. 
In nearly all cases some particular diet, or 
abstinence from certain kinds of food and 
drink, and from exertion, is prescribed to the 
father; in some, more positive and trying 

ances are inflicted (Yule-Cordier, ‘ Marco 

lo,’ ii. 92). 

Yule further adduces evidence to prove that 
couvade existed in some Basque countries, in 
Wei-ning (in Kweichau, near the borders of 
Yun-nan), and (in Cordier’s note) in China, 
among the Iberians, and so on (See ibid., ii. 
91-95). 

Couvade is known among all Tupi-Guarani 
tribes (Métraux, A, xxiv., 1929, p. 922 n. 15), 
the Yahgans (Cooper, BAE-B 63, p. 155), the 
Kwakiutl (Boas, BARR 35, 1921, p. 649 sq.), 
the Cayapa (Heimann, ZE, lxiii., 1931, p. 
26), the PataSo (Métraux, Rev. Inst. Ethn. 
Univ. Nac, Tucumdn, i., 1930, p. 265 sq. ; 
Ploetz-Métraux, loc. cit., p. 202), the 
Luisefio (Du Bois, AA, vii., 1905, p. 184; 
Sparkman, UC-PAAF, vii., 1908, p. 214), the 
StsKelish (Hill Tout, JRAI, xxxiv., 1904, p. 
320), the Menomini (Skinner, AMNH-AP, 
xiii., 1913, p. 35), the Tillamook (Boas, 
UC-PAAK, xx., 1923, p. 5), and the Jibaros 
(Simson, JRAI, ix., 1880, p. 388). 

Koch [-Griinberzg] (IAE, xii., 1899, p. 80 
sq.) has collected many examples from South 
America. He mentions that a Schingii 
Indian father, on the birth of a child, must 
eat only the lightest kind of food. Among the 
Paressi the father as well as the mother must 
remain indoors for five days after the birth of 
a child, and the father’s diet is reduced to 
the minimum. The Bororé parents must fast 
for two days, and on the third day may take 
only a little warm water. The island Caribs 
usually fasted for five days. The Karaya had 
a strict diet for three days after a child was 
born. The Tipurina mother came back from 
the forest only when the baby was five days 
old. During this period the father had a 
strict diet, and for a year afterwards ke 
might not eat pigs or tapirs. The Piojes of. 














the Putumayo region fast when a child is 
born, The Culinos father eats practically 
nothing at all. Similar customs are preva- 
lent among the Makushi, the Omagua, the 
Cauishana, the Paumari, the Abipone and 
the Maranha. 

The conduct of a California Indian father 
was supposed to influence the unborn child, 
and hence he was laid under certain restric- 
tions as to leaving the house or eating fish 
or meat (Bancroft, ‘Nat. Races,’ i. 412). 
Some sort of couvade has been reported among 
the Achomawi, Maidu, Yuki, Pomo, Yokuts, 
Juanefio and Dieguefio; among the Yurok, 
Hupa, Shasta, and perhaps also Karok and 
other north-western tribes, there are restric- 
tions for both parents (Kroeber, BAE-B 78, p. 
840; cf. p. 180 [Yuki]; p. 720 sq. Rag nag 
Luisefio] ; p. $q. [Shasta]). n Ecuador 
a Canelos father takes a whole series of medi- 
cines believing that the offspring would bene- 
fit by it (Karsten, FL, xlii., 1931, p. 196). 
For two weeks after the birth of a child a 
Garif father will not expose himself to the 
inclemencies of the weather, but the mother 
follows her daily occupations after three days 
(Conzemius, A, xxv., 1930, p. 877). The 
Guayaki parents eat neither meat nor honey 
for three days after a child is born for fear 
that the child will be harmed (Mayntzhusen, 
ICA-Pr, xviii., London, 1913, pt. 2, p. 410). 
The Guiana Indians knew pon = (im 
Thurn, ‘ Ind. of Guiana,’ 218, 217; Gower, 
MAAA, xxxv., p. 41; Roth, BAE-R 30, 1915, 
p. 320, § 280; Roth, BAE-R, 38, 1924, pp. 
695, 696, § 907; Ahlbrinck, ICA-Pr, xxi., 
The Hague, 1924, p. 222 sq. [| Carib]); so also 
the Carib of Central America (Conzemius, 
AA, xxx., 1928, p. 193). The father of a 
Hopi child in embryo must be careful not to 
injure any living creature lest the infant be 
born dead, deformed or scarred (Beaglehole, 
MAAA, xliv., 1935, p. 29). Among the 
Isleta Indians a prospective father must not 
slaughter sheep or go hunting or fishing; 
otherwise the child will be marked (Parsons, 
BAE-R, 47, 1932, p. 214). A Kamakan 
father had to abstain from various animal 
foods as well as bananas and maize (Ploetz- 
Métraux, op. cit., p. 202). On the birth of 
a child a Palikur father had various restric- 
tions, and there was a regular ritual con- 
nected with some of his actions (Nimuendaji, 
‘Die Palikur-Indianer,’ Géteborg, 1926, p. 
83). An Ona father had to sit still for three 
days or the child would die (Cooper, op. cit., 
p. 155). When a child is born the Wapisiana 
father takes to his hammock and keeps it for 
a month, and he must not kill any poisonous 
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bee, UPM-AP, ix., p. 97 sq.).. Forms of 
couvade are known among the Maidu (Dixon, 
AMNH-B, xvii., 1902, pp. 228, 229; Kroeber, 


snake or vicious animal for two years (Fara- | 


op. cit., p. 403), Maricopa (Spier,, ‘ Yuman | 


Tr.,’ 310), Mohave (Kroeber, op. cit., p. 747), 
Paviotso (Lowie, UC-PAAE, xx., 1923, p. 
148), Tahltan (Emmons, UPM-AP, iv., p. 


102), Tejas (Harby, Ann. Rep. Am. Hist. | 


Ass. for 1894, p. 74), Southern Ute (Lowie, | 


AMNH-AP, 1924, 266), Yokut 


zx. 


(Kroeber, op. cit., p. 498), and Yuchi (Speck, | 
UPM-AP, i., pp. 92, 93), to mention but a | 


Among the Brazilian 
a modern 


few in North America. 
tribes couvade was recorded by 


observer (von den Steinen, ‘ Unter d. Natur- | 


volkern,’ 289-294). 


sauvages américains,’ i. 49 sq.) says: ‘‘ Je l’ai 
[i.e., couvade] vu chez les Ibériens ou les 
premiers peuples d’Espagne . .. elle est 
aujourd’ hui dans quelques unes de nos Pro- 
vinces d’. Espagne.’’ Among the Melanesians 


based on the idea that the acts of dieting of 
the father, will affect the child, and that a 
person takes’ the characteristics of the animal 
eaten (Avebury, ‘‘ Or. of Civil.,’ ed. 1870, p 
12). Another describes couvade as the sym. 
bolic representation of the physiological rela. 
tion between father and offspring in distine. 
tion to original mother kinship (Wilken, 


Bijdr. Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde 4, 
Nederl.-Indié, ser. iv., vol. v.; Bachofen, 
‘Das Mutterrecht,’ 256). Von Hellewald 


(‘ Menschl. Familie,’ 352) explains it by say. 
ing that it is an expiatory offering to the 
malevolent spirits which threaten the life of 
the child. Ling Roth (JRAI, xxii., 1893, 
pp. 224-240) says that couvade belongs to the 


| period of human development characterised 
In the Old World, Lafitau (‘ Moeurs des | 


of San Cristobal the father lies in after child- | 


birth; in Leper’s Islands he is very careful 
for ten days; he does no work, will not climb 
a tree, or go far into the sea to bathe, for if he 
exerts himself, the child will suffer (Codring- 
ton, ‘The Melanesians,’ 228 sq.). When a 


Brahman knows that his wife is enceinte, he | 
cleans his teeth and abstains from chewing | 


betel, and he does not trim his beard until 
the child is born (Barbosa, Descr. ‘ Coasts of 
FE. Africa and Malabar,’ 123). Traces of 
couvade are found among the Hindus (Bon- 
nerjea, Prim. Man,’ iii., Washington, 1930, 
p. 16), in Southern India (Thurston, ‘Ethnog. 
Notes,’ 550), at Goa in India (Risley, ‘Tribes 
and Castes,’ i., 289), among 
nerjea, ‘L’Ethn. du Bengale,’ 
Australia (Spencer-Gillen, ‘ Nat. 


83), 


Tr.,’ 466 


the Khonds (Bon- | 


in | 


sq.; Id., ‘ North. Tr.,’ 607), in the Admiralty | 


Islands, Papua, New 
Wales, Victoria, Loango, and so on (Lévy- 
Bruhl, ‘ How Natives Think,’ 257-262); and 
Avebury (‘ Or. of Civil.,’ 18) states that it is 
known in West Yun-nan 

The explanations of couvade have been 
various. It has been described as an animis- 
tic hygiene, as an outcome of the primitive 
mental state ‘‘ in which man does not separate 
the subjective mental connection from the 
objective physical connection ’’; it is an 


expression of the primitive conception of 
parentage through the father only (Tylor, 
‘Res. Ear. Hist. Mank,’ 297-300); or it is 
symbolic of the transition from a maternal to 
a paternal system (Id., JRAI, xviii., 1889, 
p. 


256). It is also said to be a practice 


Guinea, New South | 





by belief in magic. Matronymy and the tran- 
sition from matronymy to patronymy ar 
coincident, but not at all causal phenomena. 
According to Lippert (‘ Gesch. d. Familie, 
213 sqq.) bec is a redemption sacrifice 
rendered by the father in place of the actual 
sacrifice of the firstborn. Crawley (‘ Mystic 
Rose,’ ed. 1902, p. 425) sees in couvade simply 
a conjugal sympathy through which the hus- 
band substitutes himself for the wife in order 
to ward off evil influences from her. Féré 
(Comptes Rendus hebd. Soc. d. Biol., Paris, 
1889, p. 258 q. by Parsons, op. cit., 95 sq.) 
regards couvade as the outcome of the hus 
band’s sympathy with the wife, and adds that 
cases have been observed in which the hus 
band experiences nausea during his wife's 
pregnancy. Dargun (‘ Mutterrecht u. Vater- 
recht,’ i. 18-28) says that it is in no sense an 
imitative act of substitution, for among pri- 
mitive peoples the mother’s delivery is not 
accompanied by a confinement. To him cou 
vade is a sign not of a developing patronymic 
system, but of a developing patriarchate. 
Starcke (‘ Prim. Family,’ 52) considers cou- 
vade as a practice for the good of the child. 
And lastly, Ploss thinks that couvade is an 
expression of parental sympathy and sense of 
responsibility (Ploss-Renz, ‘Das Kind,’ i. 
197-211). Whichever explanation is correct, 
it still remains that couvade in its essence 
is nothing short of a kind of magical rite per- 
formed either for the good of the child ot 
of the’mother or of the father himself. 

(In addition to the authorities cited in the 
text, see China Review, xi., p. 401 sq. ; Ind. 
Antiq., iii., 1874, p. 151; Hartland, ‘ Legend 
of Perseus,’ iii. -411; Frazer, ‘ Totemism 
and Exogamy,’ iv. 244-256; Dalyell, ‘ Dark. 
Sups.,’ 130 sq., 132, 133; E. Casas, ‘La 
covada y el origen del totemismo,’ Toledo, 
1924 (contains a mass of anthropological 
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material and criticism of all the theories from 
Frazer to Freud); Bonnerjea, BAE-R 48, 
1933, pp. 263, 830 sq.; Id. BAE-B 101, s.v. 


‘Couvade’ [MS]). BrreN BonNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, 
Budapest, Hungary. 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON 
IN THE XV-XVII CENTURIES. 
(See ante pp. 2, 21, 40, 56). 

M.E. i. 


(a) Lowering to é in M.E. It is generally 
agreed that the present-day [i:] in evil, 
beetle, weevil, week is due to the lowering and 
lengthening during the M.E. period of an 
original [i] in open accented ‘syllables to [e : J, 
which was subsequently raised with the ordin- 
ary {e:] to [i:].. The area in which this 
change took place has not been defined, but 
Professor Wyld showed in ‘ H.C.F.’ that the 
development was represented by [i:] in the 
good speech of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies in many words which are now sounded 
with short i. 

Wyld’s evidence is confirmed by the London 
documents, which contain a number of spell- 
ings reflecting the use of [i:]. The following 
spellings, which replace normal i by ee, are 
patently of this type: Machyn, deener (din- 
ner) 138, weedow 24.1592, 2.1659, breeklayers 
18.1582, St. Sweethinges (Swithin’s) 8.1621, 
Transcreep 18.1621, Candellweeke 38.1623, 
Smeeth 33.1695, seex (six) 36.1698, and so 
are: breke (brick) 1.1477-9, spete (spit) 
6.1482-3, to wete (wit) 1.1496, brekeleyer 
6.1509-10, breke 9.1530, schepe (ship) 1.1531, 
Machyn, leved 67, geve (give) 23.1568, sexe- 
pence 21.1593, geue 2.1617. 

The majority of the spellings, however, 
merely replace the normal i by e. Professor 
Wyld takes the view that where this substitu- 
tion is made in open accented syllables, it re- 
flects the use of [i:]. The evidence is not 
wholly convincing, however, for two reasons, 
that single e is the normal symbol for [e] 
rather than [i:] and that there is abundant 
evidence that in the earlier part of the 
Modern period [e] was commonly pro- 
nounced in words which now have {i]. Amonz 
the e-forms which do not, therefore, certainly 
Tepresent [i:] are, yevyn (given) 1.1479-81, 
phelyp (Philip) 1.1491-2, wreten 1.1494-5, 
geving 11.1551, Machyn, pete (pity) 9, cete 
(city) 10, preswn 18, wedew 49, jebett 54, 
prevelegys 61, petefully 66, Phelipe 66, leverey 





77, veker 138, dreven 28.1578, geven 18.1577, 





wet (wit) 24.1588, levinge (living) 24.1594, 
geve 31.1595. 

Note. The following spellings of week seem 
to indicate the use of short [i], wyck 21.1593, 
wicklie, wicke 16.1652, wicke 26.1681. It is 
impossible to say whether these forms are sur- 
vivals of an unlengthened M.E. i or whether 
they are shortenings of the [i:] which arose 
from the M.E. é@ that Luick postulate’. 

(B) Lowering to [e]. The majority of the 
e-substitutions point to the use of [e], arising 
from a later lowering of [i] without lenzthen- 
ing. Although it is often impossible to tell 
from these spellings whether the writer pro- 
nounced [i:] as a result of the early lowering 
and lengthening discussed in the last section 
or [e], the latter is the more probable when 
the e-substitution occurs before double con- 
sonants or in polysyllabic words, and in some 
other words which are now pronounced with 
[e] in Cockney. The use of [e] is still quite 
common in Cockney in sit, since, etc., and 
particularly in words where i precedes r or I, 
still, till, spirit, etc. The comments of 
eighteenth-century orthoepists and _ the 
‘Cockney ” spellings in nineteenth-century 
novels suggest that this pronunciation was 
at one time still more frequently used in Lon- 
don. Its popularity at an early period is evi- 
dent from the abundance of the e-substitutions 
in the London documents. So abundant are 
they that it is sufficient to reproduce a small 
selection from them, e.g., quetance (acquit- 
tance) 3.1441, belles (bills) 3.1444, Trevet 
(trivet) 5.1482-3, Meneris (Minories) 1.487-8, 
Sesterns (cisterns) 1.1490-1, Kelborn 1.1491-2, 
Medsomer 1.1494-5, medyll (middle) 1.1500-1, 
yefte (gift) 6.1508-9, weddo (widow) 1.1531, 
Selvar 1.1531, cremysyng (crimson) 1.1531, 
skrevynars 9.1537, tembar 9.1549 Machyn, 
denner 2, presonars 42, delevered 43, menystar 
50, Eslington 63, cremesun 72, Pekeryng 73, 
consperacy 105, melener 21, pelorie 22, Belyns- 
gatt 192, sterrope 139, Gelevors 203, veseturs 
204, qweresters 214, skrevener 240, Swenerton 
12.1557, brecke 12.1559, Letany 15.1562, len- 
nyn 17.1563, mechelmas 9.1570, wettnes 
8.1583, tell (till) 24.1585, conttenue 24.1585, 
dennar 27.1586, vesytacione 27.1586, wretten 
12.1587, gelyflowar 29.1592, Crestofar 8.1594} 
feshstreet 27.1595, Gebbes 27.1595, hether 
(hither) 29.1595, wretten 18.1598, Teverton 
22.1598, tell 31.1608, sette (sit) 31.1609, sett 
27.1612,delevered 38.1618, weddooe 32.1619, 
Wellyam 28.1620, Shellinges 29.1622, sestron 
(cistern) 29.1622, thether 29.1624, tell 38,1637, 
emportunant 41.1641, stell 41.1643, Contre- 
butinge 31.1646, bedred 40.1645, Chedding- 
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stone 38.1649, petetion 28.1656, Mestriss 


33.1679,  destribution 40.1675, chelldren 
3.1696, weddo fet tel shelings 36.1697, Ef 
Grefeth 36.1698, etc. 

As Wyld proves, this pronunciation was 
very popular among good speakers in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. He notes, 
however, that it was most frequently used by 
Machyn, and takes the view that the develo 
ment came into London speech during the 
fifteenth century ‘‘ perhaps from Essex, and 
gained an increasing currency, first, probably, 
among the lower orders of the population.’’ 
The soundness of this view is confirmed by the 
multiplicity of e-forms, dating from the 
middle of the fifteenth century, in documents 
written by Londoners of the same class as 
Machyn. The accounts written in the fif- 
teenth century prove that the lowered vowel 
was firmly established in London by that 
time, and every later document I have exam- 
ined contains abundant evidence of the same 
pronunciation. The e-spellings are abundant 
in the writings of people of the upper class, 
but none of them,, so far as my examination 
of seventeenth-century writers goes, has quite 
the same profusion as the London documents. 
The abundance of the e-forms among the 
upper-classes prevents one claiming the pro- 
nunciation as a Cockney characteristic, but it 


was certainly more prevalent among the | 


Cockneys, and we are probably justified in 
asserting that it was brought into the 
accepted speech of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries by Cockney influence. 

(c) Rounding to [w]> [a]. As in the good 
English of the early Modern period, the 7 in 
bishop, Bishop, Bishopsgate, was often re- 
placed by wu, ou, 0, as in: Busshope 1.1477-9, 
boschopp 65.1491-2, boysshoppes 1.1551-2, 
bushopes 9.1558, Buysshopps 8.1578, boshoppe 
8.1579, Busshopps 18.1582, bushoppesgate 
21.1587, Bushops gate 8.1612, bosscheps 
22.1621, Artch Bushopes 22.1633, Mr Bushops 
21.1646, Bouchshop 22.1676, etc. Cooper 
(1685) classes Bushop as barbarous dialect, but 
Jones (1701) says Booshop was sounded by 
some people. Jones’s pronunciation with a 
rounded vowel may possibly be reflected in the 
above ou and wy-spellings, but the u and 
o-substitutions suggest that the normal Lon- 
don pronunciation was with short wu, [a]. 
This pronunciation is explained by Wyld as 
due to the rounding of 7 by the precedin; 
labial consonant to [y] which then develope 
like “‘ much,”’ etc. The same explanation may 
be held to serve for the following London 
spellings: Waullistones (Williston’s) 8.1600, 








woll (will) 6.1481-2, 1.1486, wolle 21.1592. 

Some words, however, were pronounced with 
[a], earlier [u], apparently independently of 
the neighbouring consonants, cf., Tushowe 
(tissue) 11.1553, Machyn, jubett (gibbet) 14 
60, Munyrys (Minories) 168, T'rustram 
24.1633, Turrell 17.1572, 18.1585, sturop 
(stirrup) 13.1599, storrope 18.1599. 

Note. In two words, distribute and contri. 
bute, short i was often replaced by [ju:], tt 
distrubyted 1.1513-4, distrubuted 4.1619, 
8.1672, strewbytide 22.1624, destrewbetinge 
22.1634, Distrubusion 30.1610, contrubetars 
24.1578. 

The form ‘“ mastresse’’ (O.Fr. maistresse) 
was retained until the sixteenth century, 
although ‘‘ mistress ’’ was more commonly 
used even then, cf., mastresse 5.1469-72, mas. 
teras 5.1484-5, mastrys 9.1535, etc. 


M.E. i. 


(a) Diphthongization, Among the earliest 
phonetic spellings in the churchwardens’ 
records are a few which indicate the use of a 
diphthong for M.E. 7. These spellings replace 
the normal i by ei, ay. Fitteenth-cantag 
spellings of this type are: hey (high, 0.E, 
heah, M.B. hyg, hy, hey, so that the spelli 
is ambiguous) 5.1492-3, Ieistes (joists, M. 
jiste) 1.1494-5, deye (die, M.E. dye, but also 
deyen) 1.1496. Such spellings become quite 
common in sixteenth-century entries, among 
them being: teyler (tiler) 9.1548, teylle (tile) 
9.1549, Machyn, feyre (fire) 41, depreyffe 
(deprive) 58, meyturs (mitres) 77, speysse 
(spice) 91, kneyff 268, leyterman 87, weyff 
(wife) 113, leyke-wyse 230, feynest 293, nein- 
tenth 8.1573, drey (dry) 17.1574, Geyle 
(Giles) 27.1577, sadmen (sidemen) 27.1579, 
eydle (idle) 24.1579, Wheyte 21.1584, neyght 
(night), arreysshe (arise), steypen (stipend) 
21.1593, teythe 24.1597, Eyorne (iron) 27.1616, 
beheind 31.1617 Leightfoote leightes Heigham 
38.1622, St. Geiles 29.1628, heyereth (hireth) 
28.1646, heigheways 37.1654, bey (buy) 
22.1658, Eyorn 22.1661, Reight 29.1666, 


| Deyars 8.1681, bey (by) bey (buy) mey (my) 


36.1697, etc. 

These spellings probably indicate the use of 
[ei] a diphthong which is described as the 
sound of “‘ long i” by a number of seven- 
teenth-century commentators. Wyld thinks 
that when seventeenth-century orthoepists say 
the diphthong is ei, they really mean [ei]. | 
cannot agree with this view, as if that were 
the sound, it would have been ridiculous to 
describe it otherwise than as a followed by 1. 
When Holder (1681), for example, says that 
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e followed by 7 is the sound of English long 1, 
he must surely mean {ei}. 

A second diphthong was also commonly 
used, namely [ai], which is substantially, in 
fact perhaps exactly, the same diphthong as 
is now employed in Standard English. ‘his 
is described by various seventeenth- and eight- 
eenth-century orthoepists as the sound of long 
i. The diphthong is reflected by a number of 
spellings which equate it with the sound of 01, 
viz., Jostes (joists, M.E. jiste) 11.1543, ploy- 
ing (plying) 19.1614, hoye (high) 22.1636, 
loyne (line) 22.1635, loyning 38.1645, Oylle 
(aisle) 22.1661, and Point (pint) 8.1679 twice. 
Analogous with these spellings are those dealt 
with under M.E. oi, which replace normal oi 
by i or y, Ryall (royal) yelle (oil), qwyne 
(coin), gyner (joiner), vyage (voyage), 
Apynted (appointed), etc. These spellings are 
fairly common from the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. They are prompted by 
the pronunciation of oi as [ui] or [ai] in a 
large group of French loan words. Since i, y 
are so frequently used to represent one of these 
sounds, it is apparent that long i must have 
had the same value, and since [ui] is usually 
represented by ui, owy, etc., it is clear that 
the value of long 7 was [ai]. 

There were obviously two values of “‘ long 
i”, [ei] and [ai], which were both used in 

speech in the seventeenth century. Thus, 

rt. Holder (1681) testifies to the former and 
Cooper (1685) to the latter. To explain the 
uniform pronunciation of [ai] in present-day 
Standard, Wyld suggests that the [ei]-type 
may have been retracted and merged with 
[ai], or alternatively that the front diphthong 
ey dropped out of Standard speech. 

y own view is that the history of the diph- 
thongs was determined by that of oi. The 
normal spelling oi represented two sounds 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
namely [ai] and [oi]. The principle of spell- 
ing-pronunciation led to the abandonment of 


the [ai]-diphthong in oi-words in the first | 


half of the eighteenth century. In the seven- 
teenth century the use of the [ai]-diphthong 
for oi may have helped the [ei]-type of ‘‘ long 
i” to survive, as [ai] would have been 
associated with oi. When in the eighteenth 
century, however, [Ai] for oi was relegated to 
gta because [91] agreed more closely 
with the spelling, the [ai]-type of long i had 
no bar to its diffusion, and drove out [ei]. 
The [ei]-type survives, however, in many 
non-Standard forms of pronunciation, 
afiected, vulgar and dialectal. 

(8) Shortening. The shortening of M.E. 7 














before the normal diphthongization began 
must account for the short i, which was appar- 
ently used in: licke (like) 24.1579, 31.1646, 
wimen (women) 8.1630, whitt chappill 
26.1675. The present-day pronunciation of 
Whitechapel is due to analogy with ‘‘ white,”’ 
cf. Whitchurch, 

Nore 1. In a few words, Machyn appears 
to have used [i:], retaining the M.E. vowel 
before an original spirant, cf. dee (die) 17, 
ded (died) 7, he (high) 45, he-way 4, he-her 
(higher) 161, ees (eyes) 204. In a number of 
words, briar (O.E. bré&r), friar (O.Fr. frere), 
quire (M.E. quere, O.Fr. quayer), choir 
(M.E. quere, O.Fr. cuer), inquire, entire, 
tire, M.E. [e:] or [ ¢ : ] appear to have been 
raised to [i:] during the M.E. period, with 
the result that they are now pronounced with 
[ai]. The M.B. raising was not adopted by 
all speakers, however, and the following spel- 
lings show the use of [e:] or [i:] in quire, of 
{i:] in friar, entire and choir: quayer 
1.1477-9, 6.1494-5, quare 27.1591, quear 
27.1593; intear 21.1593; Machyn, Frer 14, 
Grayfreres 31, Greyfreers 138; quere 
1.1429-30, queer 1.1487-8, quere 15.1582, 
27.1591. But the present-day diphthong in 
‘‘choir’”’ is also shown, cf. quier 3.1566-7, 
quyer 8.1584. 

Note 2. Several pronunciations of 
‘either’ (O.B. #35er) and ‘‘ neither ’’ were 
used in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. The following spellings reflect [ei:] 
ather 24.1593, naythear 31.1 , although one 
cannot say whether they developed from 
M.E. i or M.E. ei. Gill (1621) records this 

ronunciation. Various e-spellings, mneder 

.1531, Machyn, neder 257, ether 21.1649, may 
represent [i:] or [e]. Hart yess records 
[e:der] and [eder], the former developing to 
{i:] and Shakespeare rhymes these words 
with together, whether. Machyn also has 
nodur (neither) 103, apparently reflected 
[9:], which is recorded as a vulgarism in the 
* Writing Scholar’s Companion,’ 1695. 

Nore 3. The pronunciation of aisle (as well 
as the s-spelling) is due to confusion with 
isle. The present-day pronunciation is 
shown by yle (aisle) 15.1560, but the older 
[ei] from & Fr. ele (now aile) remains in eyle 
15.1588. 

Witt1am Matruews. 

University of London. 

(To be continued). 


HEMINGBROUGH PARISH REGISTER : 
‘MEMORANDUM OF A BIRTH.—In 
the registers of Hemingbrouzh is the follow- 
ing curious entry : 
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1675-6. Feb. 24. Memorandum that Harrison, 
son of George Smith of Osgodby, Esquire, and 
Lady Lennox his wife, sole dr. of Cuthbert 
Harrison of Acaster, Esqr. was borne February 
ye sixteenth, being Leape yeare, at 7 of the 
clock in the morning, being Wedensday. He 
was borne at a house in Blacke Street, in 
Yorke belonging to Mr. Hubank, and baptized 
in the font at the Minster in York, Feb. 24th 
1675, per me Tho. Revell vic. de Hemingbrough. 

H. AskKEw. 

Spennymoor. 


TURT.—1. Richard Roche Sturt, Bengal 
Civil Service, was 7th s. of Thos. Lennox 
Napier Sturt of the same service (Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ s.n. ‘Sturt of Winter- 
dyne’). He m. Mary, dau. of Col, Whish: 
she d.s.p. (ibid.). 

2. The East India Register, 1837, records 
a second marriage of his. ‘‘ At Aligarh, 14 
April 1836, by the Rev. Frere G. M. de Bene, 
and on May 6, at the same place, by the 
Rev. R. Chambers, R. R, Sturt esq., Civil 
Service, to Madelaine, second dau. of Major 
Louis Derridon, late of the Mahratta ser- 
vice.’” Mrs. Madelaine Sturt d. Agra, 19 
Aug. 1859, aged fifty-one: her gravestone was 
erected by her children (Sir E. A. H. Blunt, 
‘Christian Tombs and Monuments in the 
United Provinces,’ p. 66). 

35. During the Indian Mutiny Mrs. Sturt 
was at Fatehgarh, being one of the few 
Christians to escape from that place. With 
her she had apparently a son, John, who 
also escaped, and a daughter who was killed 
at Cawnpore on 15 July, 1857. (Ibid., p. 90; 
see also ‘ Fatehgarh and the Mutiny,’ by Lt.- 
Col. F. R. Cosens and C. W. Wallace, Luck- 
now, 1933, passim). 

4. There is a pedigree of Derridon in ‘ Le 
Général Parron,’ by A. Ma-tineau (Paris, 
1931), which pedigree however is not en- 
tirely accurate (Bengal: Past and Present, 
xliv. 62-63). M. Martineau makes Madeleine 
(d. 1804), dau. of Major Louis Derridon, 
marry General Perron in 1782; but this was 
Derridon’s sister Madeleine, not his daughter 
of the same name. See also Journal of the 
Panjab University Historical Society, vol. ii., 
pp. 156 et seq. H. B. 


UMOROUS COINCIDENCES OF 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Such an instance 
of this unconscious occurrence is perhaps 
rarely met with so oddly as in the Programme 
of last Monday’s B.B.C. Gramophone Re- 
cords (11.15 a.m.), wherein follow music by 
Pick—‘ Mangiazalli’ (Cock-eater or bird- 


devourer)—and Heuselt’s ‘ Si oiseau j’etais ’ 
—a bird study. 


St.C. B. 


—.. 


Readers’ Queries. 











ECTIGAL IN BRITAIN. — Britain was 
considered by the Romans to be a Roman 
province, and thus Roman property. | 
there anything to show that the Vectigal was 
considered by them to be rent for the use of 
the land or a charge for defence rather than 
pure taxation? I take it the word may mean 
“rent ’’ or ‘‘tax.’’ The capitatio human 
was presumably a pure poll tax. The tribu 
tum in Rome was levied for extraordinary 
war purposes. Was there any difference x 
tween the tributum and the vectigal as far 
as Britain was concerned ? 


Brapsury B. Parkinson, 


NTRODUCTION OF A PEER INTO THE 

HOUSE OF LORDS (See clxxi. 405, 446), 
—I am grateful to J. F. M. for his reply, but 
it was actually because the description in 
Erskine May was so incomplete that I drafted 
my question, hoping to learn of a fuller 
account. Erskine May devotes only nine lines 
to the ceremony; much of its detail is 
omitted; and there is no historical explana- 
tion for any part of it, or of the significance 
of its various stages. Can anything mor 
substantial be found ? 


STRANGERS’ GALLERY. 


ICHMONDSHIRE.—In a MS. volume in 
the British Museum there is a most inter- 
esting Petition of the inhabitants of Rich- 
mondshire concerning some grievance. It is 
of the time, I think, of Elizabeth or James I. 
Can any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ supply the 
reference, which I have unfortunately mis- 

laid? 

W. F. Carrer. 


ROMWELL’S CURSE. — I have been 
directed by Dr. Best (of the National Lib- 
rary of Ireland, Kildare Street, Dublin) to 
enquire whether any of your contributors 
could supply me with the actual words of the 
** Curse of Cromwell,’’ which I am anxious to 
obtain for a historical novel I am now writ- 
ing, dealing with Cromwell’s and King 
Charles I’s period. 

I have often heard people of the peasant 
class in Ireland say of anyone they disliked, 
‘“The curse of Cromwell on him ’”’; but only 
recently did I learn that this actually was 4 
long malediction. My informant heard it re- 
peated in full, years azo, by an old Irishman, 
named Kelly, a Catholic, out in the U.S.A. 
This old man was killed in a mining accident. 
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My informant says he can only remember 
that one sentence was: ‘ May his body be 
disturbed in its grave; may he be hanged in 
chains till his flesh rots away, and may it 
drop in pieces from the gallows, and dogs eat 
the pieces that fall.”’ 


(Hon. Mrs.) ErMENGARDE GREVILLE-N UGENT. 


HE TREATY OF TILSIT, 1807.—Where 

can one find any suggested explanation 

of the circumstances in which the British 

Government became aware, almost immedi- 

ately, of the terms of this secret Treaty be- 
tween Napoleon and Alexander I? 


H. K. B. 


“4 GRAM. LOQUITUR.. .’’—The mnemonic 
lines giving the subjects of Trivium 
and Quadrivium run thus: 
Gram. loquitur; Dra. vera docet; Ruger. verba 
colorat; 
Mos. canit; Ark. numerat; Geo. ponderat; Ast. 
colit astra. 
(King gives ‘‘ Dia. verba docet,’’ wrongly). I 
suppose ponderat can mean only ‘‘ measures.”’ 
What authority is there for the use? When 
I consulted Dr. L. C. Purser he quoted Isaiah 
xl, 12, Quis mensus est pugillo aquas et caelos 
palmo ponderavit? (For which the A.V. 
“Who hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand, and meted out the heaven 
with the span?’’). But he added, ‘‘ Frankly 
I do not know the right explanation.” 


HIBERNICUS. 


‘ PNNEALED GLOVES.’’—Near the end of 

his “Arte of English Poesie’ (Arber 
311) Puttenham says that to show oneself 
artificial in natural actions ‘‘ were no lesse 
to be laughed at, than for one that can see 
well inough, to use a paire of spectacles, or 
not to heare but by a trunke put to his eare, 
nor feele without a paire of ennealed gloves, 
which things in deede helpe an infirme sence, 
but annoy the perfit.’”” What are ennealed 
gloves? And how could any gloves, en- 
nealed or not, help the sense of touch ? 


HIBERNICUS. 


RPEN, THE POTTER.—A potter named 
Torpen was in 1733 presented at the 
Wheathamsted manorial court for taking 
clay from Balmwell Wood in Harpenden. 
Could any reader give me further particu- 
lars of this Torpen ? J. H. Bussy. 


OBERT ABBOT, BISHOP OF SALIS- 
BURY.—Could any reader give me the 
name of the first wife of Robert Abbot, Bishop 















of Salisbury, who died in 1618. At Harpen- 
den on. Sept. 24, 1583, a Rev. Robert Abbot 
married Elizabeth Bardolf, daughter of 
Edward Bardolf of Harpenden, Esq. Their 
two children, Edward Abbot and Elizabeth 
Abbot, also were baptized at Harpenden in 
1584 and 1586 respectively. 

I am interested to know if this is the first 
marriage of the future Bishop of Salisbury. 


J. H. Bussy. 


Furthur Bowes, Harpenden, Herts. 


OHN WYATT, ESQ., Q.C., ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL FOR N. WALES. — John 
Wyatt, Esq., died at Harpenden on Aug. 13, 
1856, and at the time of his death was 
Senior Bencher of the Inner Temple and 
Attorney-General for North Wales. In 1800 
he published ‘ The Practical Register in 
Chancery with the addition of the Modern 
Causes.’ 

Are any other publications of John Wyatt’s 
known and in what year was he made a Q.C. 
Also, was he the last holder of the office of 
Attorney-General for North Wales, and what 
were the duties appertaining to this office ? 


J. H. Bussy. 


ANCKS OF WIGAN, GOLDSMITHS OF 

’ LONDON (See clxxi. 352, 395). — The 
earliest of whom I have found any record 
are James and his natural brother Humfrey, 
who were already established in London in 
the 1570’s. In 1581 Thomas Banckes, son 
of W:lliam Banckes of Wigan, was appren- 
ticed to (the above) Humfrey Banckes of 
London, goldsmith (Goldsmiths’ Co. Records), 
while in the following year James Banckes, 
son of William Banckes of Wigan, was 
apprenticed to (the above) James Banckes of 
London, goldsmith (ibid.). What became of 
this younger James? Thomas died unmarried 
in 1594, and was buried at St. Vedast’s, 
Foster Lane; in _ his will he mentions his 
master John Ballett. The elder James was 
for some time in partnership with this John 
Ballett, whose daughter Elizabeth he appears 
to have married as his first wife (St. Vedast 
Par. Reg.). He married, secondly, Susan, 
daughter of William Sherington of London, 
merchant, and niece of Gilbert Sherington of 
Wardley Hall, Co, Lancs., and of Francis 
Sherington of Wigan. Was his son John, 
buried at Wigan in 1592, by his first wife? 
In the Armada year James was one of the 
ten London goldsmiths selected as ‘‘ meet to 
lend money”’ to the Queen. The printed 


Acts of the Privy Council for the following 
initiation of 


year record the proceedings 
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against him for sundry nefarious practices, 
but I have failed to discover any sequel. A 
few years later James returned to Wigan, 
bought the manor of Winstanley, and founded 
the family of Bankes of Winstanley. 

Humfrey remained in London, where he 
died in about 1601. Two of his sons, Thomas 
and William, became goldsmiths, while his 
daughter Susan was married to William 
Daniell, goldsmith. Thomas, though twice 
married. died without issue, and was buried 
at St. Vedast’s in 1626. William left a num- 
erous issue, though whether any became 
goldsmiths I cannot say. Perhaps the 
unprinted Visitations of London of 1664 and 
1687 would show. 

Can anyone tell me when James and Hum- 
frey came to London, and whether the 
intended prosecution of James ever eventu- 
ated? I suggest that James was the butt of 
Ben Jonson’s epigram on ‘‘ Bancks the 
Usurer.” 
























































E. B. G. 


THE REV. JOHN LEWES AND BANKS, 

GOLDSMITH OF CHEAPSIDE. — 
In 1632 a charge of misappropriation was 
brought against Bishop Bridgeman, Rector of 
Wigan, on the evidence of two unfrocked 
parsons and a forger, and a commission was 
appointed by the King to examine the charges. 
In his petition to the Lords of the Council, 
dated 17 May, 1632, the Bishop records the 
following information about the Rev. John 
Lewes, one of the three (Bridgeman’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Church of Wigan,’ p. 354): 


by the High Commission. 
2. He is a common haunter of ale houses; 
a usual night walker; an excessive gamester; 


a fighter & dueler, having been often in the 
field in his shirt with single rapier, etc. 
3. He shot a pistol in Mr. Banks’s face [a 
goldsmith of Cheapside]for refusing to fight. 
And so on ad infinitum, or almost. Are 
any repercussions of this last-mentioned epi- 
sode on record ? 


a sacred calling, is alleged still to have been 


Wharf. E. B. G. 





1. He hath been degraded from the ministry | 


a fearful blasphemer; a breaker of windows; | 


three, instead of four, lines (Cant. Arch. at 
Lausanne, cIIla 68). Has such a seal been 
noted or published? It is not in Serafini, 
‘Le monete e bolle plumbee pontificie del 
Medagliere vaticano’’ (Milan, 1910). 


H. I. A. 


BISHOP OF LEIGHLIN, 1488.—Calceranus 

Andrea episcopus Legliensis in Romana 
curia residens, 14 Dec., 1488, used an octa- 
gonal signet seal, 21 and 17 mm., without 
legend, but showing a mitre surrounded by 
the Seraphic cord of a Franciscan friar (Coll. 
Du Mont in the Cantonal archives at Lau. 
sanne). What was his name, and how long 
did he hold this Irish see? 


H. I. A. 


UNDY, PRIOR OF BODMIN, 1534-1538, 
—In 1533 Thomas Mundy was a canon 
of Merton Abbey in Surrey. In the following 
year, on the special advice of Prior Vivian 
on his death-bed, Mundy succeeded him as 
Prior of Bodmin, in Cornwall. In 1538 he, 
‘* with eight of his brethren, surrendered his 
convent.’’ 

Is it possible to conjecture the age of a 
canon of Merton, who was considered fit for 
the. appointment as Prior? 

P. D. Munpy. 


ENHAM IN BERKSHIRE PLACE- 

’ NAMES.—What was the origin of the 
name Benham as applied to many places in 
Berkshire, namely, the hamlets and manors 
of Benham; Hoe cum Benham Lovell in the 
parish of Welford, and Benham Park, near 
Newbury; also ‘‘ Benhams,’’ near Wantage, 
the seat in 1828 of the old family of Good- 
lake in the parish of Letcombe Regis, who 
were resident there from a period antecedent 
to the first institution of registers in 1536. 


' The name ‘‘ Benhams ’’ was altered later to 


Letcombe Manor, by which it is known at the 
present time, 1937. There are also Marsh 
Benham and Senham Valance; Benham 


| Place, a villa of Lord Craven’s in 1806, in the 


Lewes, who appears to have possessed every | 
attribute which might have unfitted him for | 


exercising his ministry at St. Giles’s, London, | 
in that year, 1632, while the year before he | 
had been preacher at St. Peter’s, Paul’s 
| “ WOUSEHOLD.’’—What is a 


BULLA OF ALEXANDER VI, 1493. _| 
leaden bulla of 13 Dec., 1493, shows a 
cross above the words ALEX ANDER, PAPA. VI in 


| 


parish of Speenland, formerly the seat of the 
Margraves of Brandenburg —— and 
‘*Benhams,’’ Fawley Green, enley-on- 
Thames, 1937. 


Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


L. C. PRIce. 


‘* mouse- 

hold’’? I noticed the word somewhere 
in the last month or so and neglected to 
make note’ of it. I am unable to find it in 
any Standard or Dialect English Dictionary 
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at my command, and would very much appre- 
ciate er from a_ better-informed 


correspondent, Atrrep E, Hamitt. 


AFERS (See clxxi. 420). — Referring to 
‘An Eighteenth Century Bookseller’s 
Advertisement ’—I notice that both wax and 
wafers are advertised, and wonder if one of 
your correspondents will not be kind enough 
to advise precisely what wafers are, or were, 
and whether they are still in sufficient use 
to be handled by stationers at this time. 


Aurrep E. Hamitw. 
208, South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
[A wafer is a small disk of paste mixed with 


gam or gelatine used in place of a seal for 
astening letters.] 


EBFERENCE BOOK ON FURNITURE 

WANTED. — Could any reader of 

‘N. and Q.’ recommend to me a good book 
of reference (illustrated) on furniture? 


C. P. E. 


“TREEMASON ”: ‘‘ ROUGHMASON.” 
—In the Durham Marriage Bonds for 
the reign of Charles II, these two names of 
rofessions or trades occur at the same and 
ifferent dates. What is the difference ? 


J. W. F. 


“MTOBACCO-MAN.”’—In the parish regis- 
ters of All Saints’, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
under date 17 Jan., 1665/6, occurs—‘‘Thomas 
Bromwell, tobacco man, and Elizabeth Bed- 
nall, married.’’ Is this an early record for 
this word ? J.w.F 


ROCcQvE, THE CARTOGRAPHER. — I 

should be very grateful if any readers 
could give me any information concerning the 
work and life of John Rocque, the eighteenth- 
century cartographer and engraver. 


E. H. Vartey. 
ALEXANDER BALLOCH GROSART. — 


~ Can any reader refer me to a good cri- 
ticism of Grosart’s voluminous work as editor 
of Elizabethan and Jacobean works? Was 
any one of his editions counted as a standard, 
and is there any author of which his edition, 
up to the present, is accounted the best ? 


B. 8S. H. 
{PLD BATH FIELDS: MOUNT PLEA- 


SANT.—Why re these laces (in 
London) so called ? . 
H. W. U. 





Replies. 





““MONA”’ AS A NAME FOR THE 


ISLE OF MAN. 


(clxxii. 14; s.v. ‘ The Name Anglesey ’). 
ARISING out of the reply at the above 
reference, a point for notice occurs in 
the quoted statement that the Welsh call 
Anglesey ‘‘ Ynys Fon, i.e. their Isle of Man.” 
The old and modern Welsh name Mén 
(mutated Fén), with a long vowel, and prob- 
ably meaning ‘“‘moorland’’—Moéin Chondin of 
medieval and later Irish—is to be dis- 
tinguished from the name ‘‘ Man,”’ with the 
vowel short ; the medieval Irish Mana, which 
was later replaced by its possessive case 
Manann or Manand. From this word comes 
the Manxman’s own name for his island, 
Ellan Vannin, and the title of its mythical 
ruler, Mananan MacLir. In Anglo-Saxon 
the vowel was equally short. The Irish Mana, 
and the old and current Welsh name for the 
Isle of Man, Manaw or Manau, lead back 
through the Monapia of Pliny (who called 
Anglesey Mona), to a Continental people, the 
Menapii, whom Ptolemy shows settled as 
Manapii on the S.E. coast of Ireland. The 
name of their watery home in the N.E. of 
Gaul may have meant “little water ’”’ or 
‘* lesser river.”’ The Irish town or dun, 
Manapia, was situated either near Arklow 
(formerly Invermér), or a little further along 
the coast at the mouth of the Vartry river, 
anciently Inverdea (printed “‘ Muerdea ”’ in 
the relative ‘Cambridge Medieval History ’ 
map). At one of these two  rivermouths 
probably stood the ‘‘ Dun Inver”’ where, in 
the saga ‘ The Sickbed of Cuchulain,’ dwelt 
Manandn with his consort Fand.  Vestiges 
of a traditional memory of the Continental 
Menapia could be adduced from old Irish 
tracts and romances. What appears to be 
the same local name was attached also, be- 
tween the sixth and tenth centuries, to a dis- 
trict adjoining the Forth valley, known as 
‘“Manau ” to the Welsh and “ Manann”’ 
to the Irish; and in this region the seventh- 
century Ravenna cosmographer places a 
locality Manavi. The disappearance of the 
latter part of the word has an analogy in the 
old name of Armorica (partly co-extensive 
with modern Brittany), which, latinized as 
Letavia and Litavia, became in Middle Irish 
Letha and in modern Welsh Llydaw. 
It follows that to call the Isle of Man 
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“Mona” has no etymological justification, | eval Hospitals of England’ (Antiquary§ thet 
and only Anglesey, of the two islands, has a/| Series), p. 256. The congregation was sup the 
strict right to the name. Nevertheless, the | pressed in England at the Reformation, by and 
persistent confusion of Man and Anglesey in| continued on the Continent until 1777, whe § The 
chronicles, histories and geographies reaches | it was canonically united with the Knights of B m4 
back so far as Caesar’s Mona for| Malta, and finally disappeared during th — “h 
Man (‘Commentaries’), and Ptolemy’s two| French Revolution. Ant 
islands Monanesos and Monaoeda, which, by J. R. FB, bou 
the way, he makes almost coincident in posi- or . : 
tion. Tacitus, however, uses Mona when des-| _ The hospital of St. Anthony is described 1 
cribing Suetonius’ operations in Anglesey. In | by Stowe as sometime & cell to Saint Thi 
a later age the ambiguity of the name Mona Anthonies of Vienna. By cell is meant a Ba 
may have been aggravated by Cymric interest small dependency. The Vienna mentioned is hx 
in Man, read by an older school of writers | 2°, of course, the gay capital .. the great % 
as Welsh sovereignty. One modern authority | Danube rolling fair,” but Vienne, the Fo 
is bold enough to depict Man as Brythonic | Roman city on the Rhone, so closely associated it 
about a.p. 700 (see ‘Cambridge Medieval with the memory of St. Anthony. For hither es 
History,’ vol. ii, map 17). On the other hand | his relics were brought by permission of the Kr 
Cluvier, the eminent  seventeenth-century | Emperor from Constantinople by a valorous 7 
French geographer, erroneously attached the | French knight, and were placed in a church 14 
names ‘‘ Menapia, Monopia, or Menania”’ to | not far away. About 1095 a certain Gasto, ¥ 
Anglesey. In some medieval records Mona| member of a distinguished family living at oe 
Ulterior is employed to denote the Isle of | Vienne, falling ill, sent his son to the place Co 
Man, evidently to differentiate it from the where the relics were, and vowed that he 
Welsh Mona. Moina and Monia for Man| Would dedicate his life to God, if the pilgrim- 
occur in other Latin texts, but the commonest | 4g¢ was successful. He recovered and founded T 
form is Mannia, sometimes spelt Mania. | a” order to nurse those who were the victims ea 
Under this heading may be mentioned a of a mysterious malady, known as St. al 
curious Anglesey place-name. ‘‘ Manau,”’ Anthony s fire. The order had many houses u 
on the eastern Sakae of the parish of Bode- | France, Spain and Italy, and the mother- A 
dern (0.8. map), was in use at least so long church received special honour from the Pope le 
azo as the seventeenth century, when it ap-| im the thirteenth century. Besides the hos x 
peared in Lewys Dwnn’s genealogical compila- pital there was a school, described as ‘‘ sore at 
tions. Perhaps some Welsh reader can ex-| decayed’ in the reign of Edward VI. « 
plain why an estate in the true Mona should There was also the church of St. Antholin, 
bear the name of the rival claimant to the | Which was dedicated to St. Anthony. It had 
name. a strange variety of names. In a warrant 


W. W. GILL. 





| for the apprehension of certain malefactors, 


| 

T. ANTHONY IN LONDON (clxxii. 47).— | 
St. Anthony’s Hospital in Threadneedle | 
Street belonged to the Hospital Brothers of | 
St. Anthony, a congregation founded about | 
1095 by Gaston of Dauphiné in thanksgiving 
for a miraculous cure from ‘‘ St. Anthony’s 
Fire” (erysipelas), then epidemic in the| St. Antonin. It was repaired and beautified 
neighbourhood. At first composed of laymen, | in 1616, but was burnt down in the Great 
the congregation received monastic vows in| Fire. Cartwright, however, rebuilt it from 
1218 and were constituted Canons Regular, | designs supplied by Sir Christopher Wren. In 
with the Rule of St. Augustine in 1297. The | 1874 there occurred a succession of events that 
brothers wore a black habit with a blue T/| have been repeated over and over again im 
cross (St. Anthony’s Cross). the history of London. It was proposed to 
The hospital in London, at its foundation, pull down the church. A band, all too small, 
was “ alien,’’ subject to a mother house at | comprising the élite of London, men of taste 
Vienne (not Vienna—pace Stow), but on the | and intelligence, protested and claimed that 
suppression of the alien priories it was | at least the beautiful tower must be preserved. 
naturalized. The Antonines had another | But nobody had any powers: the tower was 
hospital at Hereford. The seal of the London | demolished and the road was widened. From 
house is illustrated in Miss Clay’s ‘ The Medi- | the tower of this church in Elizabeth’s reign 












ferred to as St. Tauntaleyne. Dugdale calls 
it St. Antholine, Mayne St. Antlin, Davenant 
St. Tantlin. Geologists would perhaps say 
that the | was intrusive, but it is difficult to 
see how it has thrust out the n. The church 
is first mentioned in 1119, when it is called 
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there had rung out the bells that summoned 
the Calvinistic citizens of London to ‘“ prayer 
and lecture ’’ at five o’clock in the morning. 
The call had been known for the noise it 
made. Middleton’s ‘ Roaring girl’’ was 
“heard further in a still morning than St. 
Antlin’s bell.’? Scott makes Miles Lam- 
bourne refer to it in ‘ Kenilworth.’ 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


The site of St. Anthony’s Free School in 
Threadneedle Street is now covered by the 
Bank of England. Much curious information 
about this place will be found in Thornbury’s 
‘Qld and New London,’ Vol. i., pp. 274, 537. 
For the connection of St. Anthony with hos- 
pitals (at York, London, Byker, etc.), and 
the ‘‘ Antonine Monks’’ of the Order of 
Knights Hospitallers, see 
‘Studies in Church Dedications,’ Vol. ii., p. 
74, where is also given the relation of St. 
Anthony to “ St. Antholin,”’ and his connec- 
tion with the Pepperers and the Grocers’ 


Company. Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


Paals (clxii. 32, 69). — The story of St. | 


Thais, written in Greek by an anonymous 
author, was translated into French. 
also existed a Latin translation, which was 
used by Marbode, a teacher of theology at 
Angers, who wrote a Latin poem on Thais, 
less than two hundred lines in length and 
adorned with leonine hexameters. The liter- 
ature of the age of William the Conqueror, 
consisted largely of biographies of holy men 
and women ; according to Guizot there were in 
circulation 1472 accounts of lives of saints for 
the month of April only, and more for several 
other months. Marbode, no doubt, chose the 
life of Thais for the edification that it was 
likely to give and for its quiet dramatic in- 
terest in an epoch when men were in danger 
of being sated with histories of blood-curdling 
martyrdoms. It has been called an old wives’ 
story, but it may at least be said that the 
writers of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
were perhaps less prone to exaggerate and to 
give rein to their lively imaginations than 
many of their predecessors. Marbode, much to 
his regret, exchanged the literary atmosphere 
and comparative refinement of Angers for the 
turbulent and savage Armorica, when in 1094 
he was appointed Bishop of Rennes. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Your correspondent is probably aware of the 
story of Thais as told by Anatole France in 
his work so entitled, published in 1890. 


Epwarp Heron-ALien. 


Arnold-Foster, | 


There | 






RTRAIT OF MRS. THWAYTES, 1845 
OR 1846 (cliii. 136, 196, 248).—At the 
above reference I sought information about 
the identity of this lady, and quoted the vio- 
lent abuse of the Art Union on the subject of 
her portrait by Mr. Chalon, exhibited in the 
Royal Academy. The critic referred to Mrs. 
Thwaites, who had been transformed into 
Thwaytes, as the ‘‘ widow of a_ respectable 
grocer who bequeathed a sugar-plum to the 
wife he married when he was vending figs by 
the pennyworth,”’ who had been painted with 
her £10,000 worth of diamonds, and exhibited 
in the British Royal Academy. The only re- 
ply suggested that the lady concerned was 
Laura ‘Bell, afterwards Mrs. Thistlewayte, 
though there seems no evidence to justify such 
| an assumption. 

A few weeks ago I received a Christmas 
price-list from Messrs, Davison Newman and 
Co., of 14, Creechurch Lane, London, ‘‘ estab- 
lished a.p, 1650 and still at your service in 
1936.’’ This firm claims to have been ‘‘ for 
| 287 years dealers and importers of Tea, Coffee, 
Cane Sugar, and all kinds of East and West 
Indian Produce.”’ Its founder was one Daniel 
Rawlinson, in 1650, a friend of Samuel Pepys, 
and, quoting from The City Press of Sept. 
25, 1895, the rice list traces the 
history of the firm down to the present day. 
The name of Thwaytes caught my notice, and 
recalled the be-diamonded portrait which had 
dared to sully the walls of the R.A. in 1845 
or 1846. Reading further, | discovered that 
in 1777 a clerk in the firm invested £500 and 
became a partner. This clerk’s name was 
Thwaytes. He eventually became the 
‘‘master of the whole concern,’’ realised an 
enormous fortune and dying (no date stated) 
bequeathed £40,000 to the Clothworkers’ 
Company (? why not the Grocers’ Company) 
and over half a million to his widow. From 
1777, when Mr. Thwaytes made his profitable 
investment of a partnership, to 1845, when 
Mrs. Thwaytes and her diamonds were 
painted, is a long interval, but surely this 
| must be the lady of the portrait ? 

I had previously regarded the bequest of 
‘a sugarplum ”’ as equivalent to being cut off 
with the proverbial shilling; but possibly the 
critic used the term as synonymous with “a 
plum ’’—which “‘ over half a million ” cer- 


tainly was. P. D. Mounpy. 


Ni PAGAN DE WARFIELD (elxxii. 441). 

—A series of three articles by Rosalie Fel- 
lows Bailey, a New York genealogist, on 
| ‘© Mrs. Simpson’s Lineage ’’ may be found in 
: editions of the American Daily News current 





‘ 
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in December, 1936. In the first of the 
articles, which appeared on Dec. 2, the an- 
cestry of Mrs. Simpson is traced from one 
Drogo de Monteacuto [sic] ‘“‘ who came to 
England with Robert, Earl of Morton, in 
1066 after the conquest of England by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror.’’ A fairly comprehen- 
sive pedigree is given showing her maternal 
ancestry from the family of Montague, des- 
cendants of ‘‘ de Monteacuto’’ whose Ameri- 
can history began with Peter Montague who 
journeyed to American in 1603 with Sir 
Francis Wyatt, ‘‘ the new Governor for the 
Colony of Virginia’? from whom Mrs, Simp- 
son’s great-grandmother, Alice Montague, 
who married Teackle Wallis Warfield, des- 
cended. (The student of genealogy would find 
much to interest him in this article). 

In the second of the series the author deals 
exclusively with the family of Warfield, stat- 
ing with marked caution at the outset, that 

Tradition has it that these Maryland War- 
fields were originally of Norman blood. One 
Pagan de Warfield—a Norman, followed 
William the Conqueror into England. For valor 
[sic] he won a “ knight’s fee” of an English 
manor, named Warfield Walk later Warfield 
Manor, which is situated in Berkshire near the 
Royal Windsor Castle. 

A descendant ‘‘ John de Warfield of War- 
fied House’’ is next referred to as a staunch 
supporter of King John, and a later des- 
cendant ‘‘ Robert de Warfield of Warfield 
House ’’ is recorded as having taken part in 
1345 in the ‘‘ organisation of the famous 
Order of Knights of the Garter.’”’ Warfield 
Walk is presumed to have “‘ passed out of the 
family in the 16th Century.”’ 

Richard Warfield, the progenitor of the 
American family of that name, is here stated 
to have gone to Maryland in 1662, from Berk- 
shire in England. There he rapidly became 
a great landowner near the Severn and 
Patuxent rivers, and died in 1704. The his- 
tory of the descendants of Richard is briefly 
outlined and Mrs. Simpson is stated to be 
the ‘‘ ninth in descent ’’ from him. An illus- 
tration of the Warfield coat-of-arms is given. 

It would be of great interest if readers con- 
versant with the history of the county of Berk- 
shire could offer further information concern- 
ing ‘“‘ Warfield Manor ”’ and its actual and 
traditional history. 

I have not yet seen the third article of the 
series, but the author was to trace therein 
“Mrs. Simpson’s ancestry ’’ from ‘‘ other 
distinguished families.’’ 


Harrier K. James. 


St. Itha, Selsey Bill. 





HORNBY AND BARLOW (elxxii. 10, 47), 

—Many years ago I read the following 
story in a newspaper. A traveller was once 
obliged to wait for a long time at a little out 
of-the-way railway-station. He got into con. 
versation with the station-master and, com. 
menting on the very little business ther 
seemed to be, asked him how he managed to 
spend his time. ‘‘ Well, sir,’’ replied the 
station-master, ‘‘ you see there's the booking 
clerk and the porter and myself, and we play 
a good deal of cricket in the field over ther, 
but our porter has now been in for six 
weeks !’’ The porter was Barlow. Is ther 
any truth in this? Was Barlow in his yo 
days a railway porter, or is this leg 
merely a journalist’s ben trovato? 


Epwarp BEnsty. 





St. Albans. 


BRIDGES (BRYDGES OR BRUGES) OF 

KENT (clxxi, 191, 231, 247, 283, 426, 
460). — The baronetages of Burke, Foster, 
Betham, Kimber, and Wootton all say or 
imply that the family of Bridges of Alcester, 
Co. Warwick (from which the baronets of 
Goodneston were descended) came from Ir 
land. Your correspondent ‘‘ G.’s’’ theory 
that the family was of Dutch origin may k 
correct, but no serious genealogist would con- 
sider that his ingenious heraldic arguments 
give it much support. The name, in its 
various spellings, was not very uncommon in 
England in the sixteenth century (see ‘ Index 
of Wills proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury,’ vols, i., iii. and iv., published 
by the British Record Society). 


R. R. A. Watker. 


““ ASHBURTON POP”: CORKS (clxii. 

389, 446; clxxii. 14, 50).—I am much 
obliged for Mr. C. A. Braprorn’s references 
to corks in Shakespeare, but I am not con- 
vinced that they were in common use in the 
Tudor period. Of course, cork as such goes 
back to classical times, but chiefly as a net 
float or something similar. But although 
used for a seer, Spr ween occasionally, as @ 
stopper of bottles I doubt if it was in common 
use till the time of Charles II. Beckmann’s 
‘History of Inventions,’ Bohn’s ed., pp. 
318-326, ee a long account of the uses of 
cork, and definitely gives his opinion that 
cork stoppers were not known in the sixteenth 
century, quoting two authors who describe 
“all the other purposes to which this sub- 
stance was applied,’ but not mentioning 
bottle corks. Some time back, when I was 
hunting up references to the drinking habits 
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of the time of James I, I found that wine 
was not bottled for storage and that it was 
drawn from the wood into jugs and then 
ysed at table out of horns, glasses and silver 
vessels. The closing of a hogshead, as quoted, 
would have been with a wooden bung, as it 
commonly is to-day in Italy. I think the 
word ‘‘ cork ’’ as used by Shakespeare can be 

ually translated as a stopper not necessarily 
of cork wood, 

F. Wit11am Cock. 


ENAN’S CHRISTIAN GRANDSON 
(clxxii. 46).—Ernest Psichari, Renan’s 
grandson, is best portrayed by Henri Massis 
in his quite admirable little book. He was a 
religious and military hero who was fighting 
against the influence of his grandfather, for 
the Christian tradition of France. Being 
an officer of the French colonial artillery, 
he got acquainted with the cruel and aston- 
ishing beauty of the Sahara, but his most 
ardent desire was fulfilled when at the dawn 
of the Great War he returned to France and 
became a Roman Catholic. In his thirty- 
first year, he found a heroic death on the 
battle-field of Saint Vincent-Rossignol, being, 
together with Charles Péguy, the greatest loss 
of Catholic France during the Great War. 


Orro F. Basier. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ARIATIONS IN SPELLING ONE’S 
OWN NAMB (clxxi. 352, 411, 428, 447; 
clxxii. 34).—Capr. JaGcarp, at the second 
reference, must have misread my query. I 
am not unfamiliar with Parish Registers, but 
have yet to come across one in which the en- 
tries were made by the individuals whose vital 
statistics they record. Varied spellings of a 
surname in parish registers—those of Keke- 
wich at Ormskirk will take some beating— 
merely reflect the ignorance or idiosyncrasies 
of the clerk. 

A. J. H.’s examples from the Standish 
Deeds are of some interest, though drawn 
from a period nearly a century earlier. I have 
examined the deeds cited and would make the 
following observations. The signatures 
Dokesbury and Duxbury agree with the spell- 
ing of the name in the body of the deed. 
Radcyff in No. 213 is clearly a slip for Rad- 
clyff (not Radcleff), the signature to No. 219. 
Ralph Standish spelt his name consistently 
Rauff Standysshe, final e being, however, 
sometimes omitted, whereas the clerks who 
wrote the charters employed a variety of spell- 

, three different ones being found in No. 


It should be emphasized, however, that none 
of these examples provides two differing con- 
temparaneous signatures to one and the sam» 
document. Sir E. M. Thompson’s next sen- 
tence to the one previously quoted is, ‘‘ but 
it is curious that two differently spelt sub- 
scriptions should have been attached to one 
and the same document.’’ I should say this 
phenomenon is unparalleled except among 
the illiterate. 
E. B. G. 


EXPLANATION OF MOTTO WANTED 
(clxxii. 47).—It is possible that this 
means S(ancta) T(rinitatis) C(onfraternitas). 


T. Cann Hueues, F.s8.A. 
. Lancaster. 


As to the seal engraved with ESTHSE,did not 
Coleridge use the word for a signature, sound- 
ing S.T.C.? I have no reference to check my 
memory except the word “ Esteisian,’’ un- 
known to ‘ N.E.D.,’ but used by his daughter 
Sara meaning ‘‘ Coleridgean.”” This would 
snpaeet the exciting possibility that the seal 
belonged to Coleridge. 

HIBERNICUS. 


[NCISED NAMES (clxxii. 44).—It is true 

that a name carved by a celebrity may add 
to the interest of even celebrated sites, Peter 
the Great cut his name in Luther’s cell at 
Wittenberg ; Lord Curzon cut his on the wall 
of Darius’ palace at Persepolis; Byron did 
the same on the wall of the temple at Sunium, 
and the Greeks, in gratitude to their benefac- 
tor, have framed it in a square of black paint ; 
on the ‘‘ Pulpit Rock’’ near Wady Halfa 
many visitors have cut their names, the chief 
of the last generation being Gordon’s; finally, 
Newton cut his on the wall of Westminster 
Abbey. 

But, in general, the practice is bad, and the 
school-boys who have cut their names on the 
back of the Coronation chair or in similar 
places should not be immortalised. 


C. A. Knapp, 
Captain. 
Bournemouth. 


AUASES OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 

PRIESTS (clxxi. 227, 267, 321; clxxii. 
50).—A long list in Foley’s ‘ Records of the 
English Province of the Society of Jesus’ 
misses a few identifications. For instance, 
a list of his cousins that were priests and re- 
ligious of both sexes compiled by William 
Blundell of Crosby (MS. at Crosby Hall, 





and its counterpart. 





Blundellsands) shows that Christopher Ander- 
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ton, S.J., Rector of the English College at | 


Rome in 1063, was really a Tootell of Lower 
Healey in Chorley, Lanes., and that his 
brother, another Jesuit then living at Bryn, 
the seat of the Gerards, used the alias of 
Farington ; their mother, a sister of Christo- 
pher Anderton of Horwich and Lawrence 
Anderton, S.J., was a daughter of Thomas 


Anderton of Chorley, whose brother Christo- | 


pher purchased Lostock in 1562. 
H. Ince ANDERTON. 


ACRAMENT CERTIFICATES (clxxi. 80, 

122, 159, 175).—A photograph of one for 

the Mayor of Wareham, 24 Oct., 1702, is 

on p. 17 of Mr. H. R. Moulton’s recently 

issued index to his 1930 catalogue of deeds 

entitled ‘ Palaeography.’ He has a few 
original certificates for sale. 


H,. I, A. 


OMMONWEALTH MARRIAGES (clxxi. 
352, 428, 464).—In expressing my thanks 

for the information given by your correspon- 
dents at the two last references, I should like 
to say that I am seeking, in particular, the 
official record of a (supposed) civil ceremony 
of marriage, in 1655 or 1656, between 
Edmond Halley, senior, salter, bachelor, and 
Anne Robinson, spinster, who were married 
in the church of St. Margaret, Westminster, 
9 Sept., 1656 (cf. 11 S. iv. 85, 198). There is 
reason to believe that they were previously 
married by civil ceremony. Can any reader 
suggest a way by which to establish the facts? 


E. F. MacPrxe. 


JRANGHAM FAMILY, ST. HELENA, 
c. 1733 (clxxi. 406, 442).—I am greatly 
obliged to Dr. Epwarp Bensty for the inter- 
esting information so kindly supplied by him 
concerning Archdeacon Wrangham, who 
graduated B.A. in 1790 and M.A. in 1793. 
He may have been a grandson of the Francis 
Wrangham living on the island of St. Helena 
circa 1733. 

Considerable data about Archdeacon 
Wrangham is, indeed, accessible (cf. 12 8. vi. 
8). My own query, however, was intended 
to elicit, if possible, some clues to the genea- 
logy of the Wrangham family in England, 
both before and after 1733. Any facts on that 
aspect of the subject will be appreciated. 


E. F. M. 
“YARGARET” : RALPH: PRONUNCIA- 
TION (clxxii. 46).—A precisian always, 
as a youth I had, over a period of about two 
years, the privilege of noting almost daily the 


————» 


faultless English of Major.-Gen. E. O. Hay; 
a delight which was revived over the air not 
many weeks ago. I recall the meticulous can 
with which, invariably, he said Rafe fo 
Ralph. That pronunciation, be it remarked, 
has the benison of Broadcasting House. An 
now may well come these artless words of 
eas Professor Walter W. Skeat (9 §, i, 








I have usually heard it called Rafe, rhyming 
with safe, and that is how I should pronoune 
it if I was [sic] on my guard. If off my guan 
[ should perhaps say Ralf, with alf, as ip 


Alfred. FRepERIC CONNETT WHiITtr, 


OOTH FAMILY (clxxi. 31).—Mr. H. ¢ 
Booth, M.Inst.C.E., whose attention | 
called to this query, tells me that a Mr. 
Henry Booth, somewhere about the year 1860, 
produced a book about two inches thick and 
very complete, dealing with the Booth family, 
There were a couple of Archbishops of York 
of the name of Booth, one of whom was buried 
at Chaldon Church, Surrey, and about 
Cromwell’s time one was the Earl of War 
rington. I trust that this information may 

be of use to RHEDECYNIAN. 

A, 8. E. Ackermann. 


IELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS 
(clxxii. 47).—I know of three books about 
Earl Roberts of Kandahar: (1) ‘ Lord Robert! 
of Kandahar—a Biographical Sketch ’ by H. 
G. Groser (1900); (2) ‘Field Marshal Earl 
Roberts as a Soldier in Peace and War,’ by 
Capt. W. EL Cairnes; (3) ‘Life of Earl 
Roberts for Boys,’ by V. B. Hunt. 


T. Cann Huaues, F.s.4. 


The “‘ standard” life was published ia 
1914 by Cassell, and is now out of print. 
It was written by Sir G. W. Forrest. 


EK. V. Stone. 


ONG, WORDS AND MUSIC WANTED 
(clxxii. 10).—a. Nelly Bly.’ My recollection, 
possibly dim, of many years ago is 
“Nelly Bligh 
Caught a fly, 
Tied it to a string; 
Let it go 
A little way, 
Pulled it back again.” 


Epwarp Bens. 
 pbaptend WANTED (celxii. 10).— 


“The game is more than the player of the 
game, 
And the ship is more than the crew!” 
“A Song in Storm,’ by Rudyard Kipling. 
L. E. O’H. 
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The Library. | 


Diderot’s Writings on the Theatre. Edited 
with a Biographical Introduction by F. 
C. Green (Cambridge University Press, 
7s, 6d. net). 

IS book should be welcomed alike by 

students of French literature and history 

and by students of the theatre. By the latter, | 
we think, especially. Critics and readers of 
the dramatic literature of the past still come | 
to plays, no doubt, with some body of prin- | 
ciples in their minds. But playwrights, pro- | 
ducers and actors of to-day appear, in general, 
to be engaged in a series of experiments. | 
Seldom can one refer a new play back to any | 
theory of the drama or of acting traceable in | 
the work whether of author or actor. Yet | 
theories have their value; it mizht even be 
maintained that art is impossible without 
them. A vigorous and original thinker, | 
Diderot in these essays ag eer certain 
directive views on the art of the theatre which | 
are worth considering—to be adopted or dis- | 
puted as the case may be. Thus, he has a | 
most enlightening way of discussing—from | 
several standpoints—the old question whether | 
or not an actor should feel, as if in his own 
person, what he is acting. His decision is all in | 
favour of disciplined, calculated play that is | 
quite independent of feeling on the player’s 
art. 

, Professor Green’s Introduction furnishes a | 

lively portrait of Diderot. It might, perhaps, 

have brought out more fully what Diderot | 
ultimately stands for in the philosophy of | 
eighteenth-century France, but it is good on 
the topic of immediate interest, the stage. A | 
few small matters need revising. ‘‘A Jesuit 
monk” is not a strictly correct expression ; 
at p. 13 we imagine that ‘‘ determination ”’ 
should read determinism (‘‘ whilst he was led 
by his determination to deny the existence of 
free-will . . . he always defended the human- | 
itarian, social morality of his time.’’); and 
there is a sentence which is really bewilder- | 
ing: ‘‘ a baby . . . was fatally injured on the | 
steps of the Church in which it was being 
baptised.’’ 


Audley Pedigrees. Compiled for George 
Audley of Liverpool by Aleyn Lyell Reade. 
(Privately printed: London and Bradford : 
Percy Lund, Humphries and Co., Ltd. 
£1 1s. net). 


ART III of this extensive work, which we 
now have before us, comprises seven pedi- 
grees (XIV to XX) that is, of the Audleys of 











| pilation o 





Audley, Co. Staffs, and Nantwich, Co. 
Chester; of Marlborough; of Holborn, and 


| Beccles, Co, Suffolk; of London and Rother- 


hithe; of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East and 
Stepney ; of Hitchin; and of Liverpool. The 
first of these makes its start at Heleigh Castle, 
Audley, and, after greater vicissitudes of for- 
tune than common, winds up in Nova Scotia. 
The Audleys of Marlborough have a brief and 
rather humble pedigree which includes a son, 
apprenticed to a clothworker in London, whose 
career there was interrupted by the Great 
Fire. The next pedigree is of much the same 
character; it presents an Edward Audley— 
son of a London tailor who became bankrupt 
and was deserted by his wife—first clerk and 
steward on board a man-of-war, and after- 
wards a schoolmaster at Beccles. The Aud- 
leys of London and Rotherhithe show two 
Matthew Audleys, father and son, both clergy- 
men, the elder an Upper Grammar Master 
at Christ’s Hospital, and said to have been 
guilty of various irregularities; the younger, 
for fifty years from its foundation in 1740, 
chaplain of the London Hospital. The Aud- 
leys of St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, though 
obscure and soon disappearing, seem to have 
been substantial citizens, and a daughter of 
the family, a widow of about forty years, 
married into the family of Hoo of Scarning, 
Norfolk. The Hitchin Audleys are revealed 
by the Ing. post mortem of one William Aud- 


| ley in 1626 to have, possibly, connection with 


the Audleys of Great Gransden and Hough- 
ton Conquest, ‘‘the noble family.” The 
Liverpool Audleys comprise four main family 
lines. There is no evidence of their being 
settled there before the nineteeenth century 
and whence they came has not been ascer- 
tained. One of them, in the person of the 
Mr. George Audley who initiated this com- 

f Audley pedigrees, attained by way 
of ship-building, to a very considerable for- 
tune. He was thus enabled both to satisfy 
his own taste for art as a collector of pictures, 
and to further such public schemes as the 
development of the Walker Art Gallery and 
the building of Liverpool Cathedral. A 
memoir of his is introduced into the narra- 
tive pedigree. This gives particulars of the 
inception of this whole work, with the cost 
of researches, printing, etc. Mr. Audley died 
suddenly, before he had made provision for its 
completion, and Mr. Lyell Reade informs us 
that he has now more than exhausted the 
sums he had in hand for the purpose. It is 
to be ho that subscriptions on the part 
of libraries and workers in genealogy will 
enable him to carry on to the end. 
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Tue first article in the Quarterly Review for 
January, 1937, is Baroness Dora von Beseler’s 
rather scarifying criticism of Mr. E, F. Ben- 
son’s book, “The Kaiser and English Rela- 
tions.’ This is followed by an article of very 
great interest by Sir W. P. Barton on 
‘Indian Federation and the Untouchable.’ 
In Mr. Douglas Gordon’s fascinating paper, 
‘ The Grey Seal,’ several pages are given to 
the writer’s experience last summer in making 
close personal acquaintance with a herd of 
about thirty seals. The Rev. Canon C. L. 
Broun, in ‘ Scotland’s Suppressed History,’ 
sets forth a new view of the Scottish Refor- 
mers and Covenanters whose rugged virtues 
have been so much celebrated. Dr. G. G. 
Coulton’s ‘Compulsory Territorialism’ — 
largely based on his knowledge of the mili- 
tary organisation of Switzerland—is a paper 
that may justly claim serious attention. Dr. 
A. §. Russell contributes an attractive sketch 
of the life and scientific work of Sir J. J. 
Thomson. Another biography which, at the 
hands of Mr. Algernon Cecil, comes in for 
examination and is subjected in some points 
to correction, is Mrs. Dugdale’s Life of her 
uncle, Lord Balfour. Mr. Samuel H. Romilly 
has now recovered a number of letters from 
Maria Edgeworth to Lady Romilly, and pub- 
lishes copious extracts from them here, thus 
rounding out his recent book, ‘ The Romilly- 
Edgeworth Letters, 1813-1818,’ in which, 
with one exception, only letters of Lady 
Romilly appeared. ‘The Future of British 
Bird Life’ reveals a rather sadly wide range 
of British stupidity alongside of increasing 
care for the preservation of our birds. Other 
papers are Mr. Claude Mullins’s ‘ A Test 
for Democracy’ (a survey of the present 
methods obtaining in our courts of law); the 
Countess of Listowel’s portrait of Count 
Tisza ; and Professor John Coatman’s ‘Broad- 
casting News,’ which winds up with foretell- 
ing that ‘‘ the objective presentation of news 
according to its importance and news value 
will make the position of the merely sensa- 
tional or yellow press increasingly precarious, 
and, in the end, untenable.”’ 


Osrtuary: ALFRED RANSFORD. 

We have learned with regret the death of 
Mr. Atrrep Ransrorp, a frequent contribu- 
tor to these pages during the past twenty 
years, The a came just before Christmas and 
after a comparatively brief illness. For a life- 
time he had made it the study of his leisure 





to trace out the history of the n 
he bore, and the walls of his home | 
Hunstanton were lined with portraits of f 
mer Ransfords and with intricate genealog 
cal trees, going back in unbroken line to Ng 
man times. There is, in fact, a tradi 
that the family are descended from a Ki: 
Saxony of about a.p, 800. At one period, 
Rainsfords (as so frequently happens, 
name has undergone numerous slight v 
tions of spelling with the changing centu 
had close associations with the Shakespeg 
family. 

Besides his genealogical work Mr. Ra 
was also interested in local history, and 
years ago contributed to the London 
a series of articles on that N.W. corner | 
Norfolk he had come to love so well, W 
was he forgetful of the claims of his q 
day and generation. His record of ch 
service in East Anglia includes the Chair : 
manship for two years of the Hunstantop 
Council; and he won high esteem as a Count 
Councillor of the Isle of Ely, and a member 
of the Norfolk Public Assistance Committes, 
He married a daughter of the late Dr. J. D, 
Eames, of Leeds, and his wife’s help as sec- 
retary and amanuensis counted for much in 
his various activities. 


Norices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Thirteenth General (Six-Yearly) Index 
of ‘N. & Q.’ is now completely out of 
poles and we learn that a number of libraries 
oth here and in America are lacking it, and 
desirous of acquiring it. ; 

If any of our readers have copies of this 
Index which they would like to dispose of 
the Publisher ot ‘N. & Q,’ (2 Breams Build 
ings, Fetter Lane, London, B.C.4) will be glad 
to put them in communication with 
libraries whero it is wanted. 

WE beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

Approvep ‘ — ? are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. . to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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